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FASHION'S   MYRIAD   FANCIES

blue gowns of the boys of Christ's Hospital, the similarity being
heightened by the yellow stockings which were also frequently worn.
The usual head covering was a flat cap of cloth. About this time,
refugees from Denmark began to produce beaver hats. These were
costly, and favoured by the upper classes only.
The women of the humbler classes were clad in simple cloth gowns,
with a full skirt that easily cleared the ground, over which they wore
a short spencer, or bodice. An alternative style was a short kirtle
with a gown over it.
COMING OF THE CARTWHEEL RUFF
Towards the end of Elizabeth's reign there was a tendency for the
cut of women's dresses to become lower, They became even lower
during the early years of James I's reign (1603-1625), the front being cut
so that the whole of the breast was exposed to view. The practice was
soundly rated by the moralists, Stubbes, who was especially severe,
commenting strongly on " the laying out of their hairs, the painting and
washing of their faces, the opening of their breast and discovering them
to their waists."
With the lower cut of the dress came the wearing of the cartwheel
ruff, but this style was soon replaced by one in which the ruff framed the
sides and back of the dress. Difficulties in starching led to the intro-
duction of tall, wired lace collars, which rose high at the back and
finished in a point on either side of the bodice. Before the ruff was
entirely superseded by the new collar, there was a transitional stage
during which both were worn together.
INHERITED   QUEEN   ELIZABETH'S   WARDROBE
The fashions of the early years of the Stuart period, which began
in 1603, showed comparatively little modification of the established
dress of Elizabeth's time, and history records that Anne of Denmark,
the consort of James I, made free use of the splendid wardrobe which
her husband's predecessor had accumulated.
The farthingale still reigned supreme, and what difference there
was between it and that of the previous reign was to be observed
in the even lower cut, which was also extended to the back. The long
pointed stomacher, which reached some distance below the line of the
waist, also remained in favour, while the ruff was somewhat modified,
being made to stand up fierce and stiff round the back of the neck.
WORN   AS  A   PROTECTION   AGAINST   ASSASSINATION
James I displayed a great fondness for the stuffed and quilted
doublet and hose, since he regarded these as a protection against the
hand of the assassin. The trunk hose had by now developed into
breeches, which were fastened immediately below the knee with ribbons.
The full costume was completed by stockings, the nobility and gentry
affecting silk, the lower orders worsted, which was fast ousting cloth